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The Negro in Art From Africa to America 


RT probably appeared first in 
Aen for the body. Per- 
sonal adornment, developed to 
the extent of becoming decorative art 
—decorating not only the body itself 
but clothing, jewelry, tools and uten- 
sils. It is difficult to think of a time 
when man did not appreciate the 
value of making a good appearance 
—of decorating himself and things 
about him so as to improve their at- 
tractiveness. 

The ideas as to what was attrac- 
tive and what was not differed in an- 
cient times as they do now. Even 
today there are tribes which believe 
that it adds to personal adornment 
to wear heavy earrings which pull the 
lobes of the ears downward and make 
them grow into flaps resting on the 
shoulders. There are women who 
consider it an improvement of their 
beauty to put large disks in their lips 
so that they grow wide enough to 
look like saucers or plates. Beauty, 
then, is a relative rather than an ab- 
solute term. 

Among the most striking manifes- 
tations of African art are often 
pointed out the excellent small sculp- 
tures in stone, wood, ivory or model- 
ing in wax, clay or metals. In all 
these the Negroes have shown them- 
selves to be “ingenious workers, pow- 
erfully helped by inspiration, a sharp 
sense of detail and a very profound 
conception of the form to be given 
to their ideas,” says Delafosse in his 
Negroes of Africa. 

“At the side of religious art or art 
for art’s sake there is another do- 
main in which the Negroes are past- 
masters: It is that of the industrial 
arts, represented by work in clay, 
wood, iron, copper, gold, leather, and 
textiles. Ornamented and glazed pot- 
tery of all forms and dimensions, 
finely carved spoons, gongs, staffs of 
command, low or high stools each one 
of which is a masterpiece of patience 
and elegant execution; harmoniously 
slender paddles, straight or curved 
knives having handles made of wood 
inecrusted with metal, lances with mul- 
tiple blades of graceful contours, 
axes for war or parade, small objects 
in molded or hammered copper; gol- 
den jewelry of filigree or made in a 


mold, rings and bracelets with deli- 
eately wrought openwork, cushions, 
saddles, boots and sheaths in supple 
leather diversely colored; curious 
boxes of oryx skin, trays and mats 
colored reeds, fabrics of cotton, wool 
or raffia that are veritable tapestries 
with motifs as sober as they are va- 
ried and of a very sure taste in col- 
oring, silk or cotton embroideries of 
a singular richness and happy de- 
sign.” 

It is said, however, that what we 
speak of as fine arts developed first 
in connection with architecture. In 


the organization of social and politi- 
cal institutions it became necessary to 
have palaces for the kings and no- 
bles, temples for the priests, and 
shops for the mechanics, artisans and 
merchants. In the course of time, too, 
the lowest elements of the popula- 
tion, the serfs and _ slaves, repre- 
sented in our day by the laboring 
classes, had to have better homes than 
the hovels in which the first had to 
live. As these buildings became more 
important and useful they were made 
more and more beautiful by decora- 
tions. This task required deep thought. 
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In these buildings, especially in 
temples, were often placed statues. 
By and by, as in ancient Egypt, these 
sculptures were changed to portrait 
statues to preserve for posterity the 
images of the deceased. In the course 
of time such portrait statues were 
used to adorn public buildings with- 
out special likeness of any individu- 
al. Sculpture began, then, to lose its 
independent character. This sculp- 
ture is seen as such today in the 
form of what is called relief. Relief 
here means the projection of the 
sculptured figures from the wall on 
which they are carved. If the figures 
project half of the circumference the 
sculpture is high relief. If the fig- 
ures lie practically flat it is called 
low relief. If they are midway be- 
tween the high and the low the form 
which they assume is called half re- 
lief. Other designations are em- 
ployed for the degree of projection. 
When color was added to the figures 
lying flat on the surface on which 
they were made sculpture became 
painting. Such wall paintings were 
referred to later as murals. 

Sculpture reached its first high lev- 
el in ancient times under the Egyp- 
tians. The Sphinx near the Pyramids 
of Ghizeh, the Temple at Luxor, the 
Rock Temple at Abu-Simbel and the 
Obelisk show the greatness of Egyp- 
tian architecture and _ sculpture. 
Building upon what these Africans 
achieved in Art, the Greeks handed 
down through the Romans the Doric, 
Ionie and Corinthian styles of archi- 
tecture which Europeans and Amer- 
icans have modernized. 

While the Egyptians were modified 
racially by Europeans and Asiatics 
who brought them some new ideas to 
change somewhat their way of doing 
things the native Africans below the 
Sahara and in the interior could not 
be reached by such influences. Yet 
in their way the Africans of the in- 
terior produced certain types of art 
which some believe passed through 
Egypt into the Mediterranean world 
to influence modern European na- 
tions and Americans of today. Some 
of the earliest efforts of the Africans 
in both architecture and sculpture 
appear in the fine figures of Sher- 
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bro, the megaliths of Gambia, the 
monuments of Ife, the structures of 
Dahomey, the works discovered at 
Benin, the relies found in Togo, and 
the ruins of Zimbabwe. 

The past of the interior of Africa 
is so obseure that we do not know 
the details of its development 1a 
art. Scientists, however, are now say- 
ing that the Africans probably had 
the greatest metal workers in the an- 
cient world—mechanies of great skill 
and exceptional artisans like their re- 
nowned goldsmiths. According to sci- 
entists, Africans were the first to dis- 

_ eover iron, the most useful thing in 
the world. They had excellent black- 
smiths throughout the continent, and 
they made possible and unusual de- 
velopment in the industrial arts. 

This progress in industrial arts fa- 
cilitated the work in fine arts. The 
Africans early learned to develop 
seulpture apart from architecture. 
This change was not difficult in the 
interior of Africa because the beehive 
like, ant-hill shaped huts of the na- 
tives in most parts did not lend to 
much decoration. The situation was 
different, however, among those who 
reached the stage of brick and stone 
construction even before the Moham- 
medans brought the mosque with its 
trapezoidal porticoes, with wall dee- 
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orations and with battlements on ter- 
races. 

The most striking evidence of the 
effort to use art in decorating the 
homes is the solutrie rock-painting 
found on the walls of the caves in 
South Africa. There in their so- 
called primitive state these natives 
portrayed on the walls of their cav- 
ern homes history, mythology, and 
religion in a fashion to do credit to 
the most esthetic European nations. 
When one examines thoroughly this 
solutrie rock-painting he receives the 
impression that these cave-dwellers 
used this art as a substitute for writ- 
ing in recording so much of the life 
and history of their people. Scien- 
tists have been so favorably impressed 
with these manifestations that they 
have made copies which are found 
today in all the large museums of 
Europe and in a few in America. 

The influence of African art on the 
Negro in America is evident. Those 
Africans brought into America and 
seattered by distribution without re- 
gard to tribal connections gradually 
lost all their cultural impulse except 
what their new situation stimulated. 
Made to work at various occupations, 
however, the imported Africans had 
ample opportunity to apply such skill 
in industry as pleased their owners. 
Negro mechanies and artisans influ- 
enced much the industrial arts of the 
colonial period. In tools and utensils 
which they made and in buildings 
which they constructed the African 
skill was transplanted here and there. 
Evidences of this may be traced to- 
day in buildings in Charleston, Sa- 
vannah, and New Orleans. This in- 
fluence under the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, nevertheless, could not 
long endure. 

Seulpture early engaged the en- 
lightened Negro artist. While E. M. 
Bannister, Robert S. Duncanson, and 
William Simpson, devoted themselves 
mainly to painting Edmonia Lewis 
applied herself to the task of work- 
ing out medallions and busts to com- 
memorate the greatness of the cham- 
pions of the abolition cause. Patrick 
Reason showed his aptitude in his en- 
gravings which included the plate on 
Daniel Webster’s coffin. His attain- 
ments were referred to as evidence 
of the ability of the Negro to take 
eare of himself as a useful citizen. 

“After the Civil War,” according 


to James A. Porter, “the attention 
of the Negro artist was turned to- 
warc more academic and personal 
concerns. He no longer had an anti- 
slavery cause to stir him. His heart 
desired the more peaceful and more 
independent ways of art, while his 
intellect strained after the problems 
of learned painting and modelling. 
Formerly, he had worked for others; 
now he was beginning to work for 
himself, 

“In the first decade of our cen- 
tury,” continues the same critic, “the 
doctrine of ‘art for art’s sake’ was 
beginning to divide our artists into 
two groups. Some were glad to fol- 
low some private bent, and avoid the 
distractions of daily life. They did 
not feel compelled to deal with the 
changing social scene. Others felt 
that to turn their backs on the social 
scene and to exclude the world we live 
in from the subject matter of art 
would be the same as giving up the 
struggle for existence. Some of the 
Negro artists belonged with the first 
group. At least the failure of paint- 
ers like E. M. Bannister, Richard L. 
Brown and William Harper to in- 
clude some social comment in their 
paintings would allow us to consid- 
er them as converts of the ‘art for 
art’s sake ideal.’ Bannister and Har- 
per preferred landscape painting, oc- 
casionally varied with the introduc- 
tion of animals, to portraits or illus- 
trations of city life or to pictures 
dealing with the manners of the 
times. 

“Henry O. Tanner (1859-1937), 
Meta Vaux Warrick (Mrs. Solomon 
Fuller) and May Howard Jackson 
were more tough-minded. They tried 
and sometimes succeeded in bringing 
their paintings down to the level of 
the common man. Tanner painted re- 
ligious subjects mainly, but he put 
into these the knowledge gained 
through years devoted to careful 
study of religious behavior and to 
biblical story. Meta Warrick Fuller 
described the effects of human mis- 
ery, the dignity of motherhood, the 
heroism of race achievement in Amer- 
ica and many other experiences of 
the human soul. May Howard Jack- 
son (1888-1931) included the theme 
of world-brotherhood among her sub- 
jects, while her portraits always re- 
veal the reality of her faith in hu- 
manity. 


“Throughout the first and part of 
the second decade of our century, the 
Negro artists followed these two di- 
rections. Some of them held with 
social comment, while others did not, 
because the formal beauty of nature 
interested them more. But from 1920 
onward the younger artists have al- 
tered this condition a great deal. Per- 
haps it would be better to say that 
social conditions have changed the 
artists. Most of the Negro artists do 
not now hesitate to paint the typical 
American landscape. Moreover, their 
subject matter leaves no single so- 
cial class untouched. Naturally, all 
this progress has entailed substantial 
gains in technical skill. The Negro 
artist now employs a variety of me- 
dia; and is familiar with all the 
forms of painting and illustration. 
Furthermore, he is beginning to win 
the respect and admiration of nu- 
merous art critics and lay art-lov- 
ers of white circles. 

“Among these artists who have 
been successful with large-scale 
paintings on Negro life are William 
E. Seott, Aaron Douglas, Sargent 
Johnson, Charles Alston, and Vertis 
Hayes. Other fine painters who have 
done work no less important though 
mostly easel painting—of smaller 
dimensions — are Allan  Freelon, 
Laura Wheeler Waring, James 
Lesesne Wells, Lois M. Jones, Archi- 
bald Motley, Malvin Gray Johnson 
and Hale Woodruff. In recent years, 
Negro artists have also done remark- 
able work in sculpture. We have 
space to mention here only a few. 
The important younger sculptors are 
Richmond Barthé, Sargent Johnson, 
Elisabeth Prophet, Augusta Savage, 
William Artis and Clarence Lawson.” 
Melvina Hoffman deserves mention 
for depicting through sculpture the 
traits of primitive people. 

In art as in religion, the Ameri- 
ean Negroes have not kept all of what 
was brought from Africa. About one- 
fourth of the so-called Negroes of 
the United States are more white 
than black, and even those with more 
African than Cauzasian blood think 
and do as do other Americans. Their 
whole life is mainly along the line of 
imitating others. Africa until about 
two generations ago meant less to 
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Persons and Achievements to be Remembered in March 


EDMONIA LEWIS 


The Negro race has had a much 
larger number of painters than 
sculptors, probably for the reason 
that one may more easily engage 
in painting than in the expensive 
study or work of a sculptor. This 
probably explains why Edwin M. 
Bannister was making a record in 
painting at the same time that Ed- 


EDMONIA LEWIS 


monia Lewis likewise was establish- 
ing her fame in sculpture. 

Edmonia Lewis was known as a 
mixed breed of Indian and African 
descent. She was born in New York 
in 1845. Her mother was a member 
of the Chippewa tribe and her father 
a Negro. In her complexion and fea- 
tures she showed African features; 
in her hair she resembled an Indian 
woman. Her parents died young and 
left her and her only brother or- 
phans to be brought up by the In- 
dians. How she got out of the wil- 
derness is not known. She finally 
did, however, and obtained an edu- 
cation at Oberlin. 

On a visit to Boston some time 
thereafter she happened to see the 
statue of Benjamin Franklin. “It 
filled her with amazement and de- 
light” and aroused in her the desire 


META V. W. FULLER 


to produce in stone a piece of art 
like that monument. William Lloyd 
Garrison, the editor of the Liberator, 
heard of her ambition to study art, 
and introduced her to Brackett, a 
Boston seulptor. He put her to a 
hard test and offered her some sug- 
gestions. After patient effort and 
much study she learned the art. She 
made a bust of John Brown which 
erities considered excellent. In 1865 
she produced a most impressive bust 
of Colonel Robert Gould Shaw of 
which she sold as many as a hundred. 

With the money obtained from the 
sale of her works Edmonia Lewis 
went to Rome and opened a studio. 
There she produced a piece of art 
full of feeling. This was a figure of 
“Hagar” in her despair in the wilder- 
ness. Edmonia Lewis later unveiled 
a “Madonna,” which left also a fa- 
vorable impression. Among other im- 
portant sculptures of subsequent 
years were “Hiawatha’s Wooing,” 
based upon the work of Longfellow, 
a bust of the poet himself, and a me- 
dallion portrait of Wendell Phillips. 
Her other sculptures include “The 
Death of Cleopatra,’ “Asleep,” and 
very striking busts of Charles Sum- 
ner and Abraham Lincoln. 


META VAUX WARRICK 
FULLER 


Meta Vaux Warrick was the suc- 
cessor to Edmonia Lewis in demon- 
strating the ability of the Negro to 
achieve in sculpture. Meta Vaux 
Warrick was born in Philadelphia, 
June 9, 1877. Her talent early shown 
by her first efforts in art won her a 
scholarship at the Pennsylvania 
School of Industrial Art. There she 
studied for four years, marked by 
distinctive achievement in producing 
a striking head of “Medusa.” In 
1898, the year she was graduated, she 
won a prize for metal work in pro- 
ducing a crucifix. The next recogni- 
tion shown her was the award of the 
Crozier prize for work in modeling 
the “Procession of Arts and Crafts.” 

Having shown such promise, she 
was considered by friends and rela- 
tives the very sort of student to 
profit by training and contact in Eu- 
ropean, art circles. With their as- 
sistance she reached Paris in 1899 
and studied there three years at Co- 
larossi’s Academy. In that city her 
work attracted the attention of St. 
Gaudens, and she was highly compli- 
mented by Rodin who said to her, 
“You are a sculptor; you have sense 
and form.” In 1903 she exhibited 
two of her works in the Paris Salon; 
“The Impenitent Thief,’ and “The 
Wretched.” 

Returning to the United States, 
Meta Vaux Warrick continued her 
serious work. In 1906 she won the 
Battles first prize for pottery. In 


1907 she produced for the Jamestown 
Exposition a series of tableaux rep- 
resenting the progress of the Negro. 
In 1909 Miss Warrick married Dr. 
Solomon C. Fuller of Framingham, 
Massachusetts, to which she went as 
her new home. This changed necessi- 
tated the storing of her valuable 
pieces of art in Philadelphia, where 
unfortunately a fire destroyed in 1910 
almost all she had produced. Only 
“The Wretched,’ “Man Carrying 
Dead Body,” “Medusa,” “Procession 
of Arts and Crafts,” the “Portrait of 
William Still,’ “John the Baptist,’ 
“Sylvia,” and “Study of Expression” 
survived. 

By 1914, however, Mrs. Fuller had 
produced a sufficient number of other 
works to hold an exhibition of her 
own, and since that time she has un- 
veiled other pieces of art giving evi- 
dence of ability in her chosen field. 
Her greatest productions are “The 
Wretched,’ “The Impenitent Thief,’ 
“Man Carrying Dead Body,’ “Se- 
cret Sorrow,” “Gdipus,” “Three 
Gray Women,” “John the Baptist,’ 
“Immigrant in America,” “The Silent 
Appeal,” “Peace Halting the Ruth- 
lessness of War,” and “The Awaken- 
ing of Ethiopia.” 


AUGUSTA SAVAGE ~ 


Augusta Savage was born in Flor- 
ida in 1900. She came to New York 
City and attended high school there. 
Interested in art, she studied at Coop- 
er Union where she manifested in- 
terest in Negro types. A little more 
than a decade ago she began to show 
unusual talent in sculpture, wood 
carving, modelling, painting, applied 
design and pottery. She attracted so 
much attention that friends urged 
her to go abroad for study. Apply- 
ing for residence in the American 
summer school of art at Fontaine- 
bleau near Paris in 1923, however, she 
was refused because of her race. 
This attitude was severely rebuked by 
the thinking classes in this country 
and in Europe. In other ways Miss 
Savage has continued the develop- 
ment of her talent. She studied two 
years in Paris on a Rosenwald Fund 
grant and thus had opportunity to 
develop her technic more satisfacto- 
rily. 

Miss Savage has continued her ef- 
forts, although her extreme versatil- 
ity, according to critics, may have in- 
terfered with the development of her 
best talent along specific lines. She 
has to her credit, however, such strik- 
ing works as the “African Savage,’ 
“The Tom Tom,” and “The Negro 
Urchin.” She has rendered valuable 
service also as a teacher in art stu- 
dio shops in Harlem even to the ex- 
tent of developing a number of young 
artists of notable talent like William 
Artis. Recently she has been honored 


by being assigned a task of produc- 
ing a special piece of sculpture for 
the Exhibition in New York in 1939. 


BUST MADE BY EDMONIA LEWIS 


SARGENT JOHNSON 


Sargent Johnson has won recogni- 
tion as an outstanding sculptor. He 
was born in Boston in 1888. He was 
early left an orphan but later moved 
to Berkeley, California, where he first 
attained distinction as an artist. He 
first exhibited his works in the San 
Francisco Art Association in 1925. 
Next he was represented in the ex- 
hibits of the Harmon Foundation in 
1928 and in 1935. In these exhibits 
his works took prizes. The impor- 
tant pieces were “Sammy,” a bust of 
a black boy, busts like “Esther,” 
“Chester,” “Anderson,” an adolescent 
youth, and “Pearl,” a Chinese baby. 
His works bear the mark of “simplie- 
ity and heavy stylizing.” Dr. A. L. 
Locke says that for purely sculptur- 
al qualities his simplified surfaces 


“CHESTER,” BY SARGENT 
JOHNSON 
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are “admirably adapted, and his 
African quality is very suited for ra- 
cial characterization.” 


ELISABETH PROPHET 


ELISABETH PROPHET 


Elisabeth Prophet is another sculp- 
tor who has shown considerable tal- 
ent. She was born in Providence, 
Rhode Island. There she began her 
education in the publie schools. Her 
first instructors had no thought of 
her aptitude for art. As she grew 
up, however, she gave evidence of 
expressing her thought through this 
medium. She studied, then, in the 
Rhode Island School of Design. 

A few friends became interested in 
her and encouraged further develop- 
ment of her talent. This task was 
very difficult in her community and 
under the cireumstances which she 
had to work. She manifested how- 
ever the will to triumph over diffieul- 
ties and reached her end in spite of 
obstacles. With the assistance of 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Miss 
Prophet contrived to reach centers of 
art. She went to Paris for contact 
and study at the Ecoles des Beaux 


Arts. She remained abroad two 
years. 
Miss Prophet’s sculptures are 


marked by what the erities consider 
strong mass modelling and finely re- 
strained surface treatment. She ex- 
hibited her works in Paris at the Sa- 
lon d’Autonne and at the Salon des 
Artistes Frangais, and in exhibitions 
of art in the United States. The best 
evidence of her attainment as an ar- 
tist is the “Congo Head” which is 
one of the pieces found in the per- 
manent collection in the Whitney 
Museum. She deserves eredit for 
“The Head of a Negro Man’ belong- 
ing to the Rhode Island School of 
Design. Miss Prophet is now con- 
nected with the Art Department of 
Atlanta University. 


RICHMOND BARTHE 


Richmond Barthé, another Negro 
sculptor, has made a favorable im- 
pression. He was born in Bay St. 


Louis. He entered school there. 
Moved to New Orleans, where his ed- 
ucation was continued, he unfolded 
his talent to a Catholie priest. With 
some assistance he managed to study 
four years at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. He was interested at that time 
in painting, but later turned to 
sculpture. In this line he developed 
considerably by study in New York 
in 1929 under a grant from the Jul- 
ius Rosenwald Fund. He revealed 
great talent for modelling. His first 
nation-wide publicity came in an ex- 
hibit in Chicago in 1932 in the cele- 
bration of the “Negro in Art Week.” 

Recently Barthé has achieved one 
success after another. Most of his 
works have been well received, and 
a considerable number of them have 
been purchased and exhibited. The 
Whitney Museum has purchased his 
“Blackberry Woman,’ “Comedian,” 
and “African Dancer.” He has im- 
pressed the publie with such types as 
“Mask of the Black Boy,” “Filipino 
Head,” and “West Indian Girl.” He 
has to his credit also “Torso of an 
Adolescent,” the full figure of “Rose 
McClendon” in Porgy, “Chorale,” the 
figure of Harald Kreutzberg, the 
dancer, “The Archer,’ showing an 
African, and “Mother and Son,’ 
typifying lynching. 

Mr. Barthé has not abandoned 
painting. He is too versatile for that. 


He has continued his painting and 
pastel sketches, in which Dr. Alain 
Locke finds his style more realistic 
than in his sculpture. Yet the same 
critic sees in his works an “under- 
tone of romanticism and a feeling of 
suave poise and dignity.” This is ac- 
counted for'in Barthé’s Creole ances- 
try and New Orleans background. 


REMEMBER 


During the month of March there 
are many important events to be re- 
membered from the point of view of 
the African. We should not forget 
that Menelik, leading his Abyssinian 
cohorts, defeated the Italians on the 
first day of March, 1896. He had 
been recognized as emperor of Abys- 
sinia on March 14, 1889. On the 10th 
of March El-Hadj Omar, Tukulor 
Conqueror, began his empire with 
the capture of Segu, 1861. Samori, 
the builder of the Wasulu Empire, 
signed with the French the Treaty 
of Bisandugu on March 25, 1887, and 
thus compelled these imperialists to 
recognize him as a force in West 
Africa. 

We should bear in mind also sig- 
nificant dates in the history of the 
Negroes in the West Indies. On 
March 1, 1738; Cudjoe, a leader of 
maroons in Jamaica, brought that co- 
lonial government to terms. On 
March 18, 1889, Gabriel de la Con- 


AUGUSTA SAVAGE AT WORK 


cepcién Valdes (Placido), the earli- 
est Negro poet of Cuba, was born in 
Havana. Slavery was abolished in 


BUST OF KELLY MILLER, BY — 
MAY HOWARD JACKSON 


Porto Rico March 23, 1873. The 
slave trade, which affected the Ne- 
groes in both Africa and the West 
Indies, was abolished by an act of the 
British Parliament March 25, 1807. 
Thomas Clarkson who was the great- 
est factor in bringing about the abo- 
lition of that traffic was born March 
28, 1760. 

In the history of the United States 
of America we should note that B. K. 
Bruce, a United States Senator, was 
born March 1, 1841. Attention must 
be directed also to Crispus Attucks, 
a seaman who fell in the Boston Mas- 
sacre March 5, 1770, the first among 
the four that died as martyrs strik- 
ing for the independence of America. 
On March 7, 1539, Little Stephen, a 
Negro, set out with the Spaniards to 
explore the Southwestern part of the 
United States and discovered the 
“Seven Cities of Cibola.” Benjamin 
Bannaker, the mathematician, astron- 
omer, maker of the first clock in 
America, and surveyor of national 
prominence, who assisted L’Enfant in 
laying out Washington in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was born March 
12, 1791. Samuel Sewall, who at- 
tacked slavery in the seventeenth cen- 
tury when other Americans were 
afraid to speak out, was born March 
28, 1652. The Fifteenth Amendment 
by which the Negro was made a vot- 
er, after being ratified by the re- 
quired number of States, was pro- 
claimed a part of the Constitution 
Mareh 30, 1870. 

With these important persons and 
decisive events may be connected 
some phase of almost any period of 
European or American history taken 
up in the instruction of children in 
the public schools. This task, how- 
ever, is that of the enterprising 
teacher. The youth must be guided 
in the study of outstanding men and 
significant measures. 
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NE of the most effective ways 
(3 of arousing interest in Negro 

history during the recent na- 
tion-wide celebration was by radio. 
Several messages were sent over the 
air but probably the most interesting 
was the following delivered over 
WOC at Davenport, Iowa, by Mr. 
Leon Harris, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Colored Farm- 
ers. He said: 

There are some facts of Negro his- 
tory which should be known by every 
enlightened individual. As the traits, 
characteristics, the intelligent 
thoughts and activities of the indi- 
vidual, depict to us the heart and 
soul of that individual, so do the 
traits, characteristics and expressions 
of a race depict to us the heart and 
soul of the race. The psychologist, 
the preacher and the doctor advise: 
“Know Thyself.” Know thyself, 
that thou mightst know the better 
how to take care of thyself. The his- 
torian advises, “Know thy fellowman 
that thou mightst know the better 
how to live with thy fellowman.” 

History is a record of the strivings 
of a group, a record of what was 
done, of what has been done. His- 
tory never lies. Unless it is twisted 
and contorted by the recorder, she 
speaks the truth always. She tells 
of failures and successes, of vices as 
well as of virtues. The student of 
history—and all of us should be stu- 
dents of history—is warned as well 
as inspired. 

Pick up almost any encyclopaedia, 
old or new, large or small, and turn 
to the word “Negro.” You will read 
three assertions, in particular. The 
first is “That the race has a remark- 
able aptness for music.” 

Our race has given to the world 
the sweetest music in existence and 
the only musie that will last forever. 
This music is distinctly our own. We 
have made music out of every sound 
in Nature—the thunder of the storm, 
the sighing of the winds, the scream 
of the animal in the jungle, the hiss 
of the reptile, the beating of the 
ocean waves. We have harnessed 
these sounds—these raucous noises, 
if you please—and have made of 
them music that soothes the tired 
body and the troubled soul—musie 
that carries us away from our tem- 
pestuous lives, into the placid realms 
of peace and happiness, and into 
what we so often call “Heaven.” Our 
music has the charm to soothe the 
“savage” in any breast. 

We should be inspired to perfect 
the music of our people and perpet- 
uate it. We should ever seek to en- 
courage the boy or girl who has any 
special talent for musie. There will 
be other Coleridge-Taylors, Nathan- 
iel Detts, Roland Hayes, Black Pat- 
tis, and Marian Andersons. 
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The musie of the future will be 
predominantly African or Negro. 
And as music is the chief goddess of 
all arts so will our race be recog- 
nized as the perfect interpreter of all 
real and living art. Negro musicians 
will be most perfect musicians, and 
Negro actors, artists, orators and 
poets will be imitated by all. 

And ever on the highest pinnacle 
of fame will dwell Pushkin, the Ne- 
gro father of Russian literature, the 
French Dumas of African blood, and 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, Frederick 
Douglass, James Weldon Johnson, 
Richard B. Harrison, American Ne- 
groes, and scores of others whose 
works will never die. Real worth 
and perfection cannot die. It lives 
on in the heart and soul of the race 
that produces it and in the hearts 
and souls of all who are influenced 
by it. 

The second assertion you will read 
in the encyclopaedia is “The Negro 
has distinctive ingenuity in forming 
mechanical devices.” Negro artisans 
and mechanics built some of the 
greatest cities of antiquity with tem- 
ples the very ruins of which are ad- 
mired today. 

American industry has been large- 
ly benefited by the Negro’s mechani- 
eal ingenuity. Take, for instance, 
our own farm implement industry. 
Negroes assisted Eli Whitney with 
his cotton gin. A Negro worked 
along with Cyrus H. McCormick on 
his patented reaper and binder. The 
first perfected pressure lubrication 
system was invented by a Negro. 
Every piece of machinery from the 
railroad locomotive to the tiniest 
drill-press is equipped with this sys- 
tem devised by a Negro, Elijah Me- 
Coy. And the telephone. Every 
time you pick it up and talk your 
words are made audible by an inven- 
tion by a Negro. I was proud of my 
race and of myself a few years ago, 
while visiting a large shoe manufac- 
turing plant in the city of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, when our guide stopped 
before the most important machine 
in the great factory and said, “This 
machine was invented by a colored 
man. It completely revolutionized 
the industry of shoe manufacturing. 
It bears his name—Metzeliger.’” 
American industry will gain when 
more Negro youth have the oppor- 
tunity to serve apprenticeships in 
American factories. 

And the encyclopaedists say, “The 
Negro possesses a peaceful disposi- 
tion.” A remarkable virtue, for 


peace some day will rule this world. 


The strife which now endangers 
everything must yield to peace. Then 
will the Negro come into his own. 

I am proud of the “blood of this 
friendly race that swarths my skin, 
erinkles my hair and puts sweet mu- 


sie into my soul.” I am not ashamed 
of having been enslaved, for every 
race during some period of time has 
been enslaved by another. I am 
proud, too, that here in the United 
States all Negro blood belongs to the 
Negro; and I, for one, do not care 
if custom will keep it so. I am 
proud of the race, no member of 
which has ever stricken down the chief 
magistrate of this nation, or held 
aloft the red flag of anarchy. I am 
proud of the race that still trusts in 
God and loves its fellowmen. 


IM grabbed his battered brief 
S ease from the top of the locker 
and dashed for the gym door. 
“Mustn’t be late today,” he thought 
as he wormed his way up the erowd- 
ed stairway toward the history room 
on the third floor. 

He was out of breath, but not from 
the basketball game that sometimes 
made him late for history at eleven. 
This morning his heart was jumping 
because he was to try out for the 
February’s Anniversary program at 
the school. He had worked on his 
story a long time—reading, writing, 
crossing out, re-writing. It was 
about a Negro who to Sim was as im- 
portant as Washington or Lincoln. 

Outside the classroom door some- 
thing made Sim look into his brief 
case. Just as he might have felt for 
his fountain pen after a run or to 
make sure a half dollar was still in 
his pocket. He was too excited to 
notice that the buckle was unfast- 
ened. The back compartment was 
where he had placed the precious 
story. But now it wasn’t there. 
Anxiously he searched among the 
papers and books in the case. The 
story was gone. 

“Come along, Sim,” Joe urged at 
the door. “We have to do our stuff 
today.” Joe was one of the white 
boys always friendly to Sim. He 
was trying out today, too. 

“Why the big hurry .. .?” For 
Sim, with a despairing look at Joe, 
was off pell-mell down the stairs 
again to the gym. 

He looked behind the lockers. Un- 
der them. He ran his hand over the 
steel top. Ugh! It was thick with 
dust. But no story. He had seen it 
when he closed the bag at math, just 
before gym. Could anyone have 
... ? But why? Unless...? And 
one buckle had been unfastened. 

Frantically he appealed to an at- 
tendant. 

“Naw, I ain’t seen no paper. Come 
on, it’s eleven. Seram!” 

Up the stairs again, three at a 


time. Halls were quiet now. His 
classroom door was closed. He 
turned the knob as quietly as he 
could and tiptoed in. He was going 
to tell Miss Collins what had hap- 
pened, but her annoyed look made 
him go directly to his seat third from 
the last in the row against the wall. 

“We shall finish the tryouts tu- 
day,” Miss Collins was saying. “Then 
we'll vote, so be ready with your 
reasons.” One thing you could say 
for Miss Collins, she did make the 
class interesting. She was letting 
them nominate the best story to rep- 
resent the class in the school’s anni- 
versary program on Lincoln’s birth- 
day. 

Sim didn’t hear much of the first 
paper. He felt too sick to care about 
Abraham Lincoln and the funny 
stories Mamie Hardin was reading 
about him. The class laughed when 
she told how Lincoln once talked into 
the face of a goat that had tried to 
butt him, then lifted the goat by the 
horns and dropped it over a fence. 
Their laughter made Sim feel worse. 
Most of them had never even heard 
of his hero. And now he had lost 
him. What a fix! 

Sally Stern’s story came next. It 
was a strange tale. Sim listened. A 
General Lineoln—not Abe—had led 
an army against some farmers and 
ex-soldiers after the Revolutionary 
war. They were trying to save their 
farms from money lenders and secure 
the rights they had fought for in the 
war. But the rich men of Boston 
raised this army and chased the 
ragged farmers all over the snowy 
hills of Massachusetts. 

Sim recalled a paragraph in his 
history book. Shays’ Rebellion it 
was called. 

“So on February 4, 1787, just 152 
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years ago this Sunday morning,” 
Sally concluded, “General Lincoln’s 
army captured most of Shays’ army, 
and that ended the rebellion.” 

“A very unusual story, Sally,” 
Miss Collins said. “But who is the 


hero?” 
“Oh, that’s right,’ Sally stam- 
mered. “I guess there isn’t any. Un- 


less it’s General Lincoln. Or maybe, 
could he be Daniel Shays?” 

Miss Collins didn’t say anything 
and called upon Joe next. 

Sim was glad for time to arrange 
his thoughts. He had decided to tell 
his story without the paper. He knew 
the life of Frederick Douglass by 
heart. Once he had been in a Fred- 
erick Douglass boys’ club. The smart 
Aleck who had stolen Sim’s paper— 
he was sure now that someone had 
taken it from his briefease—could not 
take away the story that was in Sim’s 
mind and feelings. Dewey and 
Clarinda, two other colored students 
in the class, would understand. 

Joe was reading his paper in a 
slow drawl that made things sound 
funny. Joe didn’t mean to be funny. 
It was about Washington, The Busi- 
ness Man. 

“When young George was 17 years 
old,” Joe read, “he was paid between 
$7 and $21 a day for surveying land. 
With his earnings he bought 500 
acres of wild land in Virginia, his 
Bullskin plantation he ealled it. By 
the time he was 20 years old he had 
made $20,000 and added 1,000 acres 
to his plantation. Then he got con- 
trol of Mt. Vernon, and that was 
2,500 acres more. Washington was 
born lucky, I think.” 

A hand went up, but Joe con- 
tinued. 

“Washington was lucky in love, 
too. He married a wealthy young 
widow named Martha Custis, and the 
law in those days gave all the wife’s 
property to her husband. So when 
Martha needed cash to buy some 
groceries she went to George.” 

Some one giggled. 


“That’s right,’ Joe explained, 
looking up from his paper. “There’s 


an entry in one of Washington’s ac- 

count books, ‘By cash to Mrs. Wash- 

ington for pocket money, $20’.” 
Everyone laughed and Joe finished 


telling about the thousands upon 
thousands of acres Washington 


owned, the iron works he was presi- 
dent of, the coal lands, the fisheries, 
the farms with livestock and slaves. 
Sim listened, wide-eyed. He had 
never thought of Washington as the 
richest man in-the colonies. Why, 
Frederick Douglass might have start- 
ed as a slave on one of Washington’s 
plantations. 

Hands were up all over when Joe 
sat down.’ 

“Suppose Washington was _ so 
rich,” the Smith boy argued. “He 
risked that much more by getting 
into the Revolution.” 

“And he wouldn’t take any pay 


for his services in the war,” someone 
called out. 

“T didn’t say .. .” Joe started to 
answer, but Miss Collins waved him 
down. 

“We'll discuss your story later,” 
she said firmly. “We have one more 
to hear.” 

Sim drew a deep breath, just as 
he did before jumping center in bas- 
ketball. His heart pounded, but he 
was no longer panicky. ‘Skinny’ 
Hubbel across the room in front of 
Joe shot a mean smile in Sim’s di- 
rection. He whispered something to 
the boy in front of him. Could it 
have been Skinny,.Sim wondered? 
He and Skinny had had a tilt in bas- 
ketball practice the day before and 
Skinny had cut loose under his 
breath with a crack about Negroes. 

“Simpson Grant.” 

Quite calm, now, Sim went to the 
front of the room and faced the class. 
“T wrote my story,” he began, “but 
sometime during gym this morning it 
was lost—or someone took it. I'd 

“If you aren’t prepared, Simpson, 
we'll excuse you.” Miss Collins said 
it as if she meant for him to go to 
his seat. 

“But I am prepared, Miss Collins. 
I did write a story. It’s about Fred- 
erick Douglass. He was born in 
February, 1817, and I can tell you 
just what’s in the paper.” Miss Col- 
lins hesitated, and Sim, turning to 
the class, went on. 

“Frederick Douglass was a slave 
boy on a plantation in Maryland,” 
he started simply. “The house of 
Colonel Lloyd was a big, cool place 
with trees around it, like Washing- 
ton’s home. But the homes of the 
slaves were little cabins like the one 
Lincoln was born in, only not so 
good. 

“Slaves did all the work on the 
plantation. They were the black- 
smiths and shoemakers and weavers 
and farmers. They were cruelly 
treated on Colonel Lloyd’s plantation, 
and Fred saw some sights he never 
forgot. 

“One day an overseer was flogging 
Bill, a popular young slave. Bill 


wrenched loose and dived into the 
ereek. 

“‘*Come out before I count three 
or I’ll shoot,’ the overseer command- 
ed. ‘One—two—three.’ The over- 
seer shot and Bill gasped and sank. 
It made Fred sick at his stomach to 
see Bill’s blood stain the creek’s 
water and watch them pull Bill’s 
body up on the bank. 

“When Fred was twelve he was 
sent to Baltimore to be a playmate 
for Tommy, a little white boy. His 
new mistress was a kind woman and 
taught Fred to read. 

“One day Fred overheard his mis- 
tress’ husband say, 

“¢You don’t mean you’re teaching 
that little black monkey to read? 
Why you'll ruin him.’ 

he’s wonderfully intelligent, 
and it’s the Bible. It will break his 
heart... 

“‘Well, it’s better to break his 
heart than to turn him into such an 
uppity fellow that I have to break 
his back. Once a Negro knows his 
letters, trouble begins. He feels big 
and often runs away’.” 

Sim noticed that some of the class 
dropped their eyes when he said this. 
This last remark wasn’t in his paper 
but he had burned every time he read 
it in his book at home. So he just 
let it out. 

“Fred’s lessons stopped, but he hid 
books in the loft over the kitchen and 
used to sneak up there to read and 
write. I think he had a harder time 
of it, learning to read, than Lincoln 
because he knew he would be beaten 
if he were caught. 

“Then he was sent to another plan- 
tation. He started to teach in a Ne- 
gro Sunday school, but white church 
members drove out the teachers and 
children. His new master was very 
eruel and would flog Fred to break 
his spirit. But he was strong now 
and once he threw his master in the 
mud. The man was really a coward 
and never lashed Fred again. 

“He was hired out to a farm, and 
there he began to teach other slaves 
how to read. A few of them decided 


to run away, and Fred wrote out 
passes on little slips of paper. 


On 
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the day set for escape they were 
working as usual when some men 
rode up, tied their wrists with thick 
cords, and started walking them to 
jail fifteen miles away. 

“Some one had pushed biscuits 
into their hands, and Fred whispered, 
‘Eat your passes with your biscuits.’ 
So the constables couldn’t prove any- 
thing, and the boys were finally set 
free.” 

“Fred was sent to work in a ship 
yard in Baltimore. It was worse 
than a plantation because all the 
white workmen treated him like a 
slave. But when they hit him he 
struck back, and once four of them 
almost killed him with bricks and 
handspikes. 

“‘Slaveholders are robbers,’ Fred 
thought to himself. ‘I won’t submit. 
T’ll run away.’ So he saved a little 
money and borrowed a sailor’s suit 
from a friendly seaman. His friends 
loaned him also a certificate which 
said that the owner was a free 
American. 

“So at the age of 21 Fred Douglass 
escaped to New York. He was al- 
ways afraid of being discovered on 
the boat or the train, but his sailor’s 
uniform carried him through. But 
his worries weren’t over. The whites 
hired other Negroes to spy out fugi- 
tive slaves, and he didn’t dare ask for 
a job or even go to a boarding house 
to sleep. Then a sailor took him to 
the home of a conductor on the Un- 
derground Railroad, and this man 
got him safely to New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts. He got a job there as a 
ship’s calker.” 

Sim paused. The class was very 
quiet. They sensed that Sim was 
talking about things about which he 
felt deeply. 

“My paper tells what happened to 
Frederick Douglass after this. He 
joined an anti-slavery society and 
was such an eloquent speaker that 
they made him a lecturer. He went 
all over the northern states speaking 
against slavery. Some northerners 
had been taught to hate Negroes. 
They wouldn’t give him a place to 
speak. Once a mob attacked his 
meeting and knocked him down. 
They left him unconscious with a 
broken arm. But leaders in the north 
respected him. They knew he could 
help them. He became editor of a 
paper in Rochester, and all the time 
he was fighting for the freedom of 
the slaves. 

“Before I stop I want to tell you 
one other thing from Frederick 
Douglass’ life.” 

No one wanted Sim to stop. The 
only noise was a slight rustle of pa- 
per in Skinny Hubbel’s direction. 

“Tt’s about his friendship with 
John Brown. Brown had gone with 
his sons to carry out the daring 
scheme of raiding Harper’s Ferry. 
His plan was to attack the govern- 
ment arsenal there and arm the slaves 
for an insurrection. He was living 
in hiding on a little farm near Har- 
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per’s Ferry, and a few weeks before 
the raid he wrote Douglass to come 
and see him. 

“It was a dangerous trip because 
the government had offered large re- 
wards for the capture of Brown, but 
Douglass went. He found the old 
man in a quarry. They sat down on 
the rocks and talked over Brown’s 
plans. 

“‘The Virginia militia will blow 
you sky high before they will let you 
hold Harper’s Ferry for an hour,’ 
said Douglass. 

“‘But the nation needs a startling 
blow at slavery,’ Brown argued. ‘It 
will arouse the country instantly, and 
notify the slaves that their friends 
have come. Join me, Douglass. I 
will defend you with my life. When 
the bees begin to swarm I’ll want you 
to help hive them.’ 

“But Douglass knew slaves, and he 
refused. They parted, still good 
friends, and Douglass went to Phila- 
delphia. You all know what hap- 
pened to John Brown and his party 
of twenty-one men. The troops shot 
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them out of the arsenal, killing ten 
of them. Some escaped, but Brown 
and six others were hanged. 

“They found a letter from Doug- 
lass among Brown’s things showing 
that he had taken money to Brown. 
So the sheriff telegraphed the sheriff 
in Philadelphia to arrest Douglass as 
a conspirator. The telegraph opera- 
tor in Philadelphia who received the 
dispatch quietly put it into his pock- 
et and went to the secretary of the 
Underground Fugitive Railroad of- 
fice. They found Douglass and final- 
ly persuaded him to leave the state. 
Three hours later the operator deliv- 
ered the message. 

“At his home in Rochester, Doug- 
lass destroyed all the letters and pa- 
pers that could be used against him 
and immediately left for Canada. 
Just in time, too, because his house 
was immediately surrounded by po- 
lice. They wanted to send him back 
to Virginia to prove that he was a 
fugitive slave and a conspirator with 
John Brown against slavery. They 
would hang him, too, and.. .” 


SARGENT JOHNSON 


Sim never finished. A scuffle was 
going on in the back of the room. 

“That’s what ought to happen to 
you, Skinny Hubbel,” Joe called 
right out loud. One hand held Skin- 
ny’s collar and with the other he was 
reaching for some papers Skinny 
was trying to stuff into his own 
pocket. The two tumbled out of their 
seats on to the floor, but Joe came up 
with a wad of mussed papers in his 
hand. The class was in a hubbub as 
he walked to the front of the room 
and handed the papers to Sim. 

“Here’s your speech, Sim. I saw 
Skinny reading it under his desk. 
And I know why he took it. He's 
sore because you’re beating him for 
center on the team. But we all know 
you’re better. And furthermore, 
you’ve written the best story.” 

The bell rang but the class waited 
for Joe to say, “I nominate Sim to 
represent our class. The whole 
school ought to hear his story of 
Frederick Douglass.” 

A wave of handclapping was the 
vote of the class for Sim’s hero. 

Water Lupwic 


The Negro in Art 


(Continued from page 50) 
American Negroes than to their white 
neighbors. 

About that time, however, some 
change in the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Negro resulted from the discovery 
of African art and the inculeation of 
an appreciation of its significance. In 
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the beginning, these works were first 
thought of as imitation. The observ- 
ers had not considered the African 
capable of any efforts in a high 
sphere. Yet inasmuch as many of 
these statuettes apparently repre- 
sented animals but poorly, they 
seemed grotesque, comic and bizarre. 
Some Europeans considered these as 
evidences of backwardness. At the 
same time these works of art which 
resembled those of Europe were con- 
sidered imitation in spite of the fact 
that the natives apparently had had 
no opportunity to be influenced from 
that quarter. Scientific investigation 
of these findings, however, soon re- 
vealed the fact that these productions 
were more ancient than most of the 
styles of art by which some thought 
the Africans had been influenced. 
Works of African art produced at a 
later period, moreover, support gen- 
erally the claim of originality. In- 
stead of thinking that the art of Afri- 
ca has been worked out in imitation 
of that of other nations the tendency 
in scientific circles today is to think 
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of the art of other parts as having 
been influenced by that of Africa. 
This is the position taken by Guil- 
laume and Munro, by A. C. Barnes, 
and indirectly by Sheldon Cheney, 
Maurius de Zayas, and Clive Bell. 

With the new point of view as to 
the originality of African art, then, 
there was awakened a new interest 
in the African, not only in his art 
but in all manifestations of his life. 
The best scholars of the time easily 
saw that if the African had been 
original in art he might have had the 
capacity for originality in some other 
sphere. The attitude thereafter was 
that the whole life of these aborigi- 
nes when properly investigated and 
understood would foree the snobbish 
world to revise its estimate of the 
African natives. 

The inevitable result of this unusu- 
al interest in Africa at the time that 
the artists were in quest of some- 
thing new to lift the world above the 
low level in materialism was a sort 


of idealization of African art. Work- 
ers in Europe, and later a few in 
America, have begun to follow Afri- 
ean models. This has appeared in the 
works of a number of European 
painters, chief among whom are Cé- 
zanne, Picasso, Matisse, and Soutine; 
and in the sculptures of Lipchitz, 
Modigliani, Archipenko, Brancussi, 
Epstein, and Lembruch. These may 
be considered a sort of African 
school. It must be admitted, howev- 
er, that their works are not so popu- 
lar today as they were when the dis- 
covery of African art values was first 
made; and these works never enjoyed 
the vogue in Great Britain that they 
experienced in France and Germany. 
In the United States, however, 
among Negro painters like Aaron, 
Douglas, A. J. Motley, and J. L. 
Wells, and among sculptors like Elis- 
abeth Prophet, Sargent Johnson, 
Richmond Barthé, and Augusta Sav- 
age this African pattern has had some 
influence, and this tendency is re- 
garded in circles devoted to the study 
of the background of the Negro as a 
helpful sign that the race is thus be- 
coming interested in its past. 


A Correction 


Unusual interest has been ex- 
pressed in the article on James 
Bland, the composer of the popular 
song entitled “Carry Me Back To Ole 
Virginny,” written by Mr. Thomas 
H. R. Clarke, 1225 T Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and published in 
the February issue of the BULLETIN. 
He has decided therefore to produce 
a more extended treatment of this 
musician and his works. Included in 
the next article will be a correction 
of an error with respect to the place 
of Bland’s birth. His sister, Mrs. 
Irene A. Bland Jurix, 321 Edge- 
combe Avenue, New York City, has 
written the editor that her brother 
was not born in Staunton, Virginia, 
but at Flushing, Long Island, New 
York. 
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An Epoch-Making 
Book 


Negro Education in Alabama: A 
Study in Cotton and Steel, by Hor- 
ace Mann Bond, brought out by the 
Associated Publishers, Washington, 
D. C., is a great book. With the 
thesis that educational institutions are 
meaningless apart from their socio- 
economic background, the author has 
given new interpretations to the whole 
range of Southern History. This 
book thereby becomes more than a 
history of the education of Negroes 
in Alabama. It is also a history of 
industrialization, of a declining cot- 
ton economy, of the rise and decline 


“THE AWAKENING OF ETHIO- 
PIA,” BY META V. W. FULLER 


of social and economic classes among 
white persons, of polities whose foun- 
dation is in economic interests and 
groupings. It is a history of the so- 
cial and economic forces that deter- 
mine the public education and the 
collective destinies of both races. 

The author describes the economic 
factors determining frontier settle- 
ment and the location of Negroes and 
of different classes of whites. The 
racial attitudes produced by the “Pe- 
euliar Institution” of slavery are re- 
lated to future attitudes regarding 
the educability of Negroes. 

The Reconstruction Period is treat- 
ed as a struggle between different 
Northern capitalists affiliated with 


both Republican and Democratic 
politicians. The effort to exploit 
Alabama’s coal and iron resources 
through railroad building reveals the 
famous victory of “White Suprem- 
acy” as in fact a victory for a po- 
litieo-financial faction at the expense 
of black and white children. 

The coal and iron industries, set 
against a declining cotton economy, 
are treated in their relation to the 
migration of taxable wealth and of 
school population.  Still-dominant 
mores of the slave-caste system have 
carried the old definition of Negro 
status into a new industrial order, 
from which stem educational institu- 
tions and policies. 

The life of Booker T. Washington 
is outlined against the background of 
the powerful socio-economic forces 
and trends of his lifetime. Philan- 
thropy is seen as an ameliorating 
and stimulating influence struggling 
against the tide of age-old attitudes 
and economic structures. Vast differ- 
ences between expenditures for white 
and Negro schools are duplicated, in 
part, by differences between expen- 
ditures for the white children of one 
section, and those of another. 

In its method, its facts, and inter- 
pretation, this study marks a mile- 
stone in the history, not merely of the 
education of a minority race, but also 
in the history of the entire Southern 
Region. 


Questions on the 
February Issue 


Fill in the following blanks con- 
cerning Negro Musicians and Their 
Music with the correct name, title of 
composition, word, or groups of 
words. 


Le Wee over the ra- 
dio almost any night, and on this 
side of the Atlantic it is quite as 
popular as “The Blue Danube” on 
the other side. It was written by 
attained in his com- 
position of Hiawatha the status of 
one of the greatest musicians of his 
race. 

3. Antonio Carlos Gomez com- 


sci - He was a distin- 
guished musician of 
was 


dear to Beethoven re a delight to 

the most exclusive circles of Europe. 
5. Jose White, the Negro .............. 

» played to the satisfac- 

tion of crowned heads who showered 

him with honors. 

is not only a great 


.singer who would make our race 


proud but one of the greatest of all 
times. 

has not condescend- 
ed to the low level of music in or- 
der to conform to the wishes of those 
who have money but no taste. She 
recognized as_ the 
greatest tenor after the death of Ca- 
ruso. 

was Madame Sisseretta Jones. 

nence by 1880, toured ..................+. 
and evoked expressions of the high- 
est praise from critics of 


for the sweetness, 
depth and compass of her ................ 
of Mississippi be- 


came an idol among musical circles 
by 1851 and was known as _ the 
comparable 

with Jenny Lind. 
12. William L. Dawson composed 


which was played by 
ssiabeemhnmeins in 1934. It made a fa- 
vorable impression. 

a distinguished 
modern musician composed ............ 
Afro-American Symphony was ren- 


1930. 


Book of the Month 


In Quotations of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, compiled by his son, the late 
E. Davidson Washington, and pub- 
lished by the Tuskegee Institute 
Press in Alabama, the public will 
find useful material. In this small 
volume of thirty-seven pages, are 
simplified quotations dealing with 
almost every aspect of the life of 
the Negro as Booker T. Washington 
understood the situation in his day. 
These quotations, in keeping with 
the style and speeches of this un- 
usual man, are in simple language 
which children may easily under- 
stand. The excerpts deal with such 
topics as “The Negro Race,” “Edu- 
cation,” “Labor,” “Character,” “Liv- 
ing,” “Opportunity,” “Success,” and 
“Reward.” 

Nothing can be more important in 


the training of children than to di- 
rect them to learn the best thoughts 
expressed by the able thinkers of 
the race. In the olden days the 
schools were accustomed to require 
memory gems each morning after 
devotional exercises or on the occa- 
sion of rhetorical efforts at specified 
times during the week. Many lead- 
ers of today owe their aptitude in 
expression and their knowledge of 
the background of the Negro race 
to the fact that they learned during 
those days what leaders like Booker 
T. Washington believed and how 
they encouraged others to go for- 
ward with their arduous task. The 
schools of our day will find it profit- 
able to make some such use of these 
extracts from the thoughts of one of 
the greatest educators of all times. 


14. Harry T. Burleigh is the most 
of the race. 
an excellent pian- 
ist and composer of “Hampton, My 
Home by the Sea.” 

>» made immortal by 
recording the facts of Negro musical 
history in her did much 
to make the we public more en- 
lightened on Negro music. 

Boone” impressed the public with 
their piano reproductions. 

is an excellent or- 
ganist. 

19. Clarence Cameron White is a 
noted 

20. A great guitarist, prominent 
in both the East and West a genera- 
tion WES 

. The jazz rage swept the world 

Pa Paris to Shanghai, culminating 
with the work of ................ with his 


A DECORATIVE COLUMN OF 
CALABAR 
jazz aggregation after the World 


War. 


22. W. C. Handy composed 


setting to music words written by his 
brother, >» and by produc- 
tions wholly written in his 
right, made a record for himself. 
His most popular songs was “ 


24. Out of Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds, 
culminating in 1928, came 
the charming actress, and 
the noted 


won 
fame in the Sons _ Ham in 1899, 

26. J. Rosemond Johnson’s part- 
>» Was an actor of no 
mean achievement. 

27. Chocolate Dandies gave ........ 
a chance to exhibit her talent. 
28. Because of ................ unusual 


knowledge as a music critic, he has | 


served for a long while as editor. 


23. J. R by 
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